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VIBERT'S 'PAINTER'S REPOSE. 



WE give on page 279 an engraving, executed by W. J. Linton, 
of Vibert's painting, exhibited in the last Paris Salo7i under 
the title of * Le Repos du Peintre.' The reader will probably 
recollect a description of this painting given by our Paris corre- 
spondent in the March number of the Art Jotcr7tal, who saw it in 
Vibert's studio. Our correspondent's description of the story of 
the painting we need not here reproduce, inasmuch as the engra- 
ving tells this sufficiently well. It is clearly seen that, during an 
interval of rest of the painter, the fat and pompous-looking burgo- 



master, whose portrait is in process, has fallen asleep, and the 
painter has taken advantage of this incident to enjoy a flirtation 
with a pretty little soubreite who is bringing a tray of refreshments 
upon the scene. "The delicate finish," wrote our correspondent, 
"and minute manipulations, which are characteristics of Vibert's 
work, have been lavished upon this amusing little picture. The 
embroidery on the burgomaster's vest, the carvings of the stone- 
work, &c., are all admirably executed, as is also the fat, red. face of 
the drowsy sitter, flushed, and swollen, and pompous, even in sleep." 



THE MADONNA DELIA SEDIA. 



FROM THE PICTURE IN THE PITTI PALACE, FLORENCE. 



Raffaelle, Pinxt. 

IT would be difficult to point out any one of the numerous pictures 
of the Madonna painted by Raffaele that is so popularly known 
as this, for it has been reproduced in almost every conceivable man- 
ner to which imitative art can give expression. Its assumed date is 
about 1 516, and if this be correct, Raffaelle would have been in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age, and in the full vigour of his wonderful 
genius : he was but thirty-seven when he died. He painted so 
many pictures of the Madonna, and in such different forms of treat- 
ment, that distinguishing titles have in process of time been given to 
the majority of the most famous by way of recognition ; and this is 
known as the * Madonna della Sedia,' or Madonna of the chair, be- 
cause the Virgin is seated on a low chair, the upright arm of which 
is alone visible. She holds the Infant Jesus on her knee, who leans 



C. SCHULER, Sculpt. 



against her bosom in the confiding attitude of a child conscious ot 
a mother's love and care. Kugler speaks thus of the holy pair : 
" She appears as a beautiful and blooming woman, looking out of 
the picture in the tranquil enjoyment of maternal love ; the Child, 
full and strong in form, has a serious, ingenuous, and grand expres- 
sion. The colouring is uncommonly warm and beautiful." Raffa- 
elle has clothed the Virgin veiy much in the costume of the Italian 
women of his time, which, to some extent, has descended to our own : 
on her shoulders is a parti-coloured kerchief, and another is bound 
round the head. By their side is the infant John the Baptist, sup- 
porting a cross, his hands clasped together as if in prayer. When 
and how the picture came into the famous gallery of the Pitti Palace 
we have no record, but it ranks among the gems of the collection. 



AN ART-WALK IN ROME. 




NDER these sunny skies, with the Campagna 
spreading its green, brown, and sometimes opal- 
tinted fields before us, it is hard to resist the 
temptations of Nature, and leave the song of the 
nightingale, the rustling of . the fresh but soft 
breeze, the idle watching of the butterflies as they 
flutter from flower to flower, or the unfolding of 
the almost too numerous roses — it is hard to leave these refreshing 
influences, and enter the walls of any city, even though that city be 
Rome ! We pass, however, with a locomotive-shriek, that might 
well have terrified any ancient, unhabituated sentinel, the Porta 
Maggiore, with its quaint tomb of the Baker, rush past the pictu- 
resque temple of Minerva Medica, and halt near two strangely- 
dissimilar but characteristic representations of ancient and modern 
civilisation — a portion of the wall of Servius Tullius and the com- 
modious railway-station. With a hasty thought upon the fact that, 
until yet, the only interruption to the walls still surrounding Rome 
has been made by this irresistible power — the railway — we traverse 
the broad, clean streets near the station, admire the high-playing 
fountain of the Acqua Marcia, in the little public garden, pass the 
inviting, elegant Hotel Costanzi, are bewildered by the number of 
artists' names on the Via San Niccolo da Tolentino, cross the Piazza 
Barberini, where the Triton fountain, although indefatigable, can- 
not allay the dust, and, through a crowd of effect-loving models, 
arrive in Via Sistina. One would not think that this street were 
one of the most aristocratic in Rome, judging from the small, inele- 
gant air of most of its buildings, especially of their entrances, much 
encumbered, often with furnaces for roasting chestnuts, and sur- 



rounded by groups of every age, from old ladies knitting, to chil- 
dren rolling on the sidewalk in front. 

"Are you looking for Mr. Louis Lang's studio?" says a friend 
whom we meet. " Here it is. No. 136 ; but I am sorry for your dis- 
appointment, since he is no longer here, but has taken, for the sum- 
mer, M. Sain's large and charming studio on the island of Capri. 
Will it be an aggravation, or a consolation, if I describe to you 
some of the paintings he kindly showed me before his departure.^ " 
As we accede gladly, he continues : 

" On entering the room I was immediately impressed with the 
keen perception shown for colour, and its skilful management. 
One at once perceives that Mr. Lang has as much enjoyment in 
shades and tints as a natural musician in harmonies. Had he been 
of the other sex, and unable to wield the brush, he would have de- 
lighted in rich draperies, tinted wools, flov^ers, and sunsets. 

"In his 'Bivouac of Circassian Slaves,' the richly-draped tent, 
the couch-like mass in the centre, is illuminated and illuminating 
with colour. One lovely Circassian, nude to the waist, her back 
turned, is leaning her head on her hand, a crimson robe concealing 
the rest of her figure, while a diademed brunette sits near, discon- 
solate, in spite of a costume which would fill the heart of almost 
any woman with joy. It is a garnet-coloured waist, trimmed with 
gold, while the skirt, below which the delicate-shaped feet peep 
forth, is of a rich blue, the central tint in the picture, and artists 
well know how difficult this colour is to manage in a conspicuous 
position, where it might interfere with and spoil other shades. Be- 
yond her is a blonde with falling hair, in a white waist and yellow- 
brocade skirt. At her left, in a dress of mauve pink, her hair bound 
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